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BOOK REVIEW 


ROYAL PERSIAN AND KASHMIR BRO- 
CADES by Rahim Anavian and George 
Anavian, Tokyo, 1975. (Senshoku to Seikat- 
susha Publishing Co. Ltd., bilingual English 
and Japanese text, 76 pages and 104 color 
plates). 


Although Persian textiles have been long 
famed for their beauty and richness, no com- 
prehensive study has been undertaken of the 
art of weaving and dyeing woolen brocades 
and embroideries in Iran. ‘The publication of 
Royal Persian and Kashmir Brocades by 
Rahim and George Anavian marks a signifi- 
cant advance in the documentation and 
analysis of these woven fabrics. This hand- 
some volume, illustrated with full size color 
plates of superb quality, catalogues the out- 
standing collection of textiles assembled by 
Mr. Anavian during the last half century. 
The text provides a competent technical 
analysis of the production of woven fabrics 
and is organized into sections dealing with 
wool, mordants, dyes, techniques of weaving 
and types of woolen brocades. ‘This is followed 
by a catalogue of the Anavian collection, each 
entry noting size, design characteristics, dyes, 
type of weave, origin and period. Much of this 
information is based on notes the author 
gathered as a young man in the early 20th 
century from two old master craftsmen who 
were “perhaps the last living masters of the 
art of weaving woolen brocades and embroi- 
deries.”” Chemical analysis of the procedures 
has been supplied by George Anavian. The 
sources of dyes are taken up in detail. A com- 
prehensive discussion of the twenty most im- 
portant vegetable and natural dyes includes 
their source, region of production, specific 
techniques and color characteristics. A brief 
section on techniques of weaving points out 
the key methods in use in Iran. Classification 
of woolen brocades is attempted on the basis 
of their Persian names. The complex ques- 
tions of the origin, evolution and interrela- 
tions of design types demand further scrutiny. 
A ‘high degree of ambiguity surrounds 
the date and provenance of many of these 
woolen pieces. The dating of the Persian ex- 
amples is particularly problematic. What is 
needed is a systematic analysis of the textiles 


with the aim of establishing a tentative dating 
distribution. Arguments for dating either on 
the basis of documentary evidence or stylistic 
comparisons to dated objects are lacking. It 
is asserted that woolen textiles in Iran before 
the 17th century reign of Shah Abbas are 
exceedingly rare. The question arises, what 
types of ‘shals’ were produced in the 16th and 
17th centuries and what can be said about 
the process of design evolution? 

Concerning the place of production little 
is written. The crucial question of the dis- 
tinguishing features of Indian versus Persian 
woolen brocades is not sufficiently addressed. 
It is known that the importation of Indian 
brocades to Iran extended from the 17th to 
the late 19th century. The differences between 
the productions deserve to be underscored 
and the further question of comparable dating 
posed. Is there a time lag between the Kashmir 
examples and their Persian counterparts or 
are they contemporary? In general, there are 
proportionally more 17th century Kashmir 
examples than Iranian 17th century speci- 
mens. The Iranian examples cluster in the 
18th century and continue into the 19th. 

It should be noted that a heretofore 
neglected source of information for textiles in 
Iran is supplied by early European travellers’ 
accounts. Perhaps the most informative is that 
of Chardin who in the early years of the 18th 
century resided in Isfahan. His wide ranging 
interests led him to comment on the manu- 
facture of textiles, the textile trade, types of 
textiles and their use. He was most impressed 
however by the silk industry and devotes the 
major part of his attention to this aspect of 
the textile trade. Yet another commentary is 
provided by James Morier in his famous 
picaresque novel, The Adventures of Hajyji 
Baba, published in the 19th century. He re- 
marks on the use of ‘Cashmere shawls” when 
the Shah was received. 

Perhaps one of the most fertile avenues 
for investigation prompted by this book con- 
cerns the depiction of textiles in Zand and 
Qajar painting and its implication for the 
history of textiles as well as for the study of 
later Persian painting. In Teheran’s Negare- 
stan Museum (which has the most extensive 
collection of 18th and 19th century Persian 
art) there are roughly fifteen paintings, pri- 
marily royal portraits or scenes with court 
musicians, which reproduce wool brocades as 
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features of costuming. These depictions may 
well provide indications of rare types of tex- 
tiles and those securely dated paintings may 
help to pinpoint the dating for the textiles. 
And from the other side, the history of these 
textiles may aid in narrowing the range of 
possible dates for the paintings which are 
undated or are of dubious ancestry. 

Royal Persian and Kashmir Brocades 
offers an important step toward clarifying the 


production of wool brocades in Kashmir and 
Iran. By bringing to light over one hundred 
examples of Kashmir and Persian wool bro- 
cades it provides a source book for further 
study. It can only be hoped that this worth- 
while publication spurs investigation into the 
dating, provenance and stylistic development 
of these works of art. 


—JUNE TABOROFF 
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